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THE INDUSTRIAL REPUBLIC 

BY JOHN CORBIN 

Students of the advancing phenomena of our industrial life 
have observed, and often with disquietude, a tendency away 
from local self-government in the United States and toward 
national control. As early as 1906 Elihu Root gave a notable 
warning that if the States have any intention or hope of preserv- 
ing their primal importance under the Constitution they must 
see to it that their functions are properly performed, and per- 
formed with regard to more than local advantage — with regard 
to the rights and welfare of neighbor States, and of the nation as a 
whole: 

It is useless for the advocates of State rights to inveigh against the suprem- 
acy of the constitutional laws of the United States, or against the extension of 
national authority in the fields of necessary control, where the States themselves 
fail in the performance of their duty. The instinct of self-government among 
the people of the United States is too strong to permit them long to respect 
anyone's right to exercise a power which he fails to exercise. Sooner or later 
constructions of the Constitution will be found to vest the power where it will 
be exercised — in the national government. 1 

The warning is not hopeful in tone and it has not availed. 
Nor is it easy to see how it can avail. Very few of our multi- 
farious activities are held within the bounds of a single State. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission and the Federal Trade 
Commission are constantly, inexorably, extending their authority 
to affairs once wholly local. Nor are matters of merely personal 
conduct exempt. If a youth in Jersey City takes a young woman 
to the metropolis for immoral purposes, or if a wife in Hoboken 
receives instruction in birth control through the mails from 
Manhattan, both become grist for the stately mills of the Federal 
courts. The calendars are constantly clogged; there is a cry for 
more and always more Federal judges. Is the result to be a 

1 How to Preserve the Local Self-Government of the States. An Address at the dinner of 
the Pennsylvania Society of New York, December 12, 1906. Collected Works. 
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complete nationalization of our industrial and social life, the 
extinction of local self-government? If so, our institutions will 
be strangely, indeed tragically, transformed. 

It is a fact not sufficiently recognized that, step by step with the 
decay of local autonomy in the territorial States, a new power has 
arisen, a new unit of the life of the nation, which feels the same 
desire for self-government, the same need of it, which the terri- 
torial States once felt. Viewing the State of Massachusetts in 
its present and actual rather than in its historic character, is it 
any more a "unit" of our life than the shoe industry or the textile 
industry, each of which, though it centres in Massachusetts, has 
a national extension? Is Pennsylvania in its territorial aspect 
one whit more an entity than the coal industry, the steel industry? 
New York calls itself, rather vaingloriously, the Empire State; 
but the empire of its port over the commerce of the nation is a 
thing very real and potent. The railways, narrowly local in their 
origin, have leaped over State lines as if they were abstractions 
and the several regional groups are now factors in the national 
life as distinct as any of the States at the time of the birth of our 
Constitution. The United States of the twentieth century are 
the great, vital organs of the body industrial. And to-day they 
are as jealous of Federal control as the territorial States once were, 
as eager to achieve autonomy as the States are now lax in de- 
fending it. The incessant resistance which our industries oppose 
to government by commission is an instinctive utterance of our 
racial instinct for self-government. 

Is there hope of occupational autonomy? There is, at least, a 
fear. The theory of Guild Socialism is built on it, as is also the 
theory — not the practice — of Bolshevism. In our own country, 
many unions — textile workers, garment workers, coal miners, 
and railway employes — are increasingly conscious of the power 
of a self-governing industrial unit, and are bent on extending it, 
though the means to that end is a transformation of our Consti- 
tution. Once let them become a majority and, according to 
the doctrines of democracy, they have the right to rule the nation, 
not only politically but industrially. "Industrial Democracy," 
whether it spells progress or ruin, is a programme thoroughly 
feasible. But there is more than democracy in the wind that 
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blows to the future. Employers also have perceived this tend- 
ency toward the formation of industrial "States" and are al- 
ready using it, though less intelligently, for the development of 
self-government on a basis that admits of private ownership, 
individual initiative. For a free people may live under a democ- 
racy or a republic as it wills. 

In small local industries, employe representation has long been 
familiar, and for the most part successful. Toward the end of 
1921, it was introduced into the Pennsylvania Railroad system 
and the " Big Five " group of packers — essentially national groups. 
In both cases old-time labor unionists fought the innovation, and 
in both cases ingloriously failed. The fact may well prove the 
opening of a new era in unionism as in organized industry, the 
beginning of republican self-government in the industrial group 
as a whole. 

The modus operandi of employe representation is admirably 
autonomous, admirably effective. Thus, under the obvious 
necessity of deflating wages, employes of the packers were asked 
to take a reduction of approximately 10 per cent, though their 
wages had already been reduced some 17 per cent by a Federal 
arbitration. The decision was reached through a board equally 
composed of representatives of the men and representatives of 
the management. A clean breast was made of the condition of 
the industry and all members of the conference had access to the 
company books. The "representatives" agreed that a cut was 
warranted and the agreement was speedily accepted by the rank 
and file of the workers. 

Only the outside trade union objected — officials who were not 
themselves workers, being professional organizers and labor 
leaders, and who saw no clear scope for their activities under a 
regime of employe representation and collective bargaining within 
the group. Though they deride the "company union", the 
"hand picked" union, they see in the industrial republic a 
potentiality to which those who have most reason to welcome it 
are strangely indifferent. They called a strike. The packers 
had discarded the machinery of arbitration set up in war-time 
under Judge Samuel Alschuler, a fact of which the pro-labor 
press made much. Technically they had a right to do this, the 
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term of the agreement having expired; but, taken by itself, the 
fact made no favorable impression. The fact was, of course, not 
to be taken by itself. It was a step necessary to the establish- 
ment of local autonomy. In place of Federal arbitration the 
packers and their employes set up, as a pinnacle of the system of 
representation, their own machinery for arbitration. Under the 
old plan, the arbitrators chosen by the men — outside union 
leaders — "represented" only the minority who were unionized, 
whereas under the new plan they were chosen by the workmen 
as a whole, unionized and ununionized. 

Approximate figures were gathered by Mr. Sherman Rogers, 
himself a workman and a unionist before he became a speaker 
and writer on labor problems. The strength of the striking 
union was indicated in the fact that in the primary election con- 
ducted by the Armour plant 83 per cent of the employes voted, 
those who refused to vote at the behest of the union numbering 
at most 17 per cent. Between the primary and the election the 
union set on foot all the forces of intimidation, yet over 70 per 
cent of the employes voted, many of them being unionists who 
openly disobeyed the strike leaders. Of the final Conference 
Board thus elected, at least four of the five members wore union 
buttons. For this statement Mr. Rogers has the authority of 
several of the elected delegates of the workmen. When the 
strike call was issued not over 10 per cent of the workmen 
obeyed. These figures were given by packing-house officials. 
Mr. Rogers says: "I do not doubt them." In the early stages of 
the strike there was much vigorous intimidation and no little 
violence. This increased the number of absentees, but at no 
time was the output of the companies seriously curtailed. 

In the case of the Pennsylvania Railroad the contest between 
the new unionism and the old was similarly unequal and the 
triumph of employe representation similarly complete. As the 
packers discarded the services of a Federal Arbitrator, so 
the Pennsylvania asserted its autonomy, defying a ruling of the 
Railroad Labor Board, and was loyally sustained by its employes. 

The situation has its aspects of irony. No demand has been 
more persistently and vociferously urged by Mr. Gompers and 
his lieutenants than that workers should have "the right of 
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collective bargaining", through "representatives of their own 
choosing". The objection to this as hitherto practiced is 
familiar. Union leaders are not, in point of fact, of the "choos- 
ing " of the rank and file of workers. Elections are sparsely, at- 
tended and often packed. An investigator of this phase 
of unionism asked a highly intelligent foreman printer why he 
and his kind, who might do so much to direct the labor move- 
ment, did not attend union meetings. "Sometimes I do," he 
answered, "but I generally find the meeting run by men I've had 
to fire — and we don't like that, either of us." Far too often con- 
trol passes into the hands of a ring. Many strikes are called for 
reasons that have* to do with the continuance in power of salaried 
leaders. Sometimes a group of radicals achieves control, some- 
times a group of grafters. In all cases the bargaining union 
leader has little or no first-hand knowledge of the actual con- 
ditions with regard to which he claims the right of bargain- 
ing. Not to put too fine a point on it, the old-line union 
"representation" is subject to all the vices of national politics 
as currently practiced, and it exaggerates most of them. Intel- 
ligent workmen have long been aware that under the so- 
called collective bargaining they lose time and wages, while 
only their pseudo-representatives, whose salaries continue, 
"collect". 

The most striking demonstration of employe representation is 
that made by Mr. Thomas E. Mitten in the Philadelphia Rapid 
Transit Company. Though long sustained and signally suc- 
cessful it is not altogether typical. Being narrowly local and 
affecting only some 10,000 men, the scheme of representation is 
rudimentary. But the experiment has a history of over a decade 
and has been inspired by a clear and abiding sense of the need of 
the republican spirit in industry. The question is not, as has 
been stated, whether capital shall hire labor or labor shall hire 
capital. That is the question of Industrial Democracy. As 
Mr. Mitten states the problem it is whether "men and manage- 
ment in cooperation" shall fix wages after a full consideration of 
the financial situation, or whether this shall be done by an 
arbitrary board of financial directors checked only by labor 
leaders, equally arbitrary, wielding the power of the strike. That 
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is the question of the Industrial Republic. Note also the princi- 
ples that underlie this "company union": 

First: The primary purpose of a public service corporation is to give public 
service, and without such service none but thieves can benefit. Second: 
The successful running of a railroad depends most upon the men who run the 
railroad, and these human beings are of more importance than dividends. 
Third: Capital cannot get an adequate return for its investment, it cannot in 
fact get any return, unless these principles are observed. 

When Mr. Mitten took charge in 1911, the company was on 
the rocks, wrecked by predatory capitalism. There had been no 
dividends for eight years; the equipment was mostly fit for the 
scrap heap, and there was a deficit of some $1,500,000. The 
maximum pay of conductors and motormen was 23 cents an 
hour. The only remedy conceivable to the leaders of the work- 
men had been the strike, always the strike. Mr. Mitten m^de 
an appeal for loyal cooperation, a "union" within the plant. 
Under the joint influence of head and heart, the 23 cents an 
hour rose to 43 cents in 1918 and, at the peak of wartime wages, 
to 72j/£ cents. When the need of deflation became evident in 
1921, there was an immediate reduction to 65 and then to 64 
cents. Meantime there had been a steady increase of service 
and a resumption of dividends. In 1922 Mr. Mitten called a 
mass meeting of employes and proposed that, after a 6 per cent 
dividend had been paid the stockholders, there should be a " divi- 
dend for super-cooperation" to the men of 10 per cent on their 
wages. The Board of Directors resisted bitterly. Mr. Mitten 
appealed over their heads to the stockholders and got enough 
proxies to defeat the directors — including proxies on stock which 
the men themselves had bought, through their Cooperative Welfare 
Association, to the tune of a quarter of a million dollars. Note 
this : When men are represented in a way they trust, they willingly, 
become stockholders. So far as is known, that block of em- 
ploye-owned stock is the largest in existence. 

There is a certain force in the criticism, widely voiced, that 
"the Mitten System" is not a system but a man. No mere 
paper republic, or paper democracy, could achieve such results. 
But without the system the man would be equally powerless, and 
the more widely our industries are integrated on a national scale, 
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the more important does the system become. As long as we 
continue to tolerate the reign of merely financial boards of 
directors, tempered only by the equally arbitrary reign of strike 
leaders, it is difficult to see how there can be an end of industrial 
anarchy — the senseless and ruinous strife between men and 
management. Under the plant congress, true representation 
becomes once more possible. Union meetings are fully attended. 
The "representatives" are themselves largely workers and are 
personally familiar with the needs both of the men and of the 
management — as the men and the management are personally 
familiar with them. To the management, as to the workers, 
employe representation means the substitution of local self-gov- 
ernment for outside control. 

Between the brute power of unskilled labor and the brute 
power of capital a buffer arises which is composed of the most 
manly and intelligent elements in both. Skilled workmen, 
known and trusted by their fellows, mingle and deliberate with" 
superintendents, technicians, financiers. The anarchy of strike 
and lockout gives place to organized and efficient representa- 
tion — due process of law. Incidentally, the worker finds a new 
interest in his industry, an incentive to understand it as a whole 
and to give it his loyalty. He has a new ambition — the possi- 
bility of rising to power. Where once the "international" labor 
leader, immersed in Federation politics, confronted the captain 
of industry in the traditional attitudes of labor and capital, 
worker and manager now meet about a table as partners to pro- 
mote the industry upon which the fortunes of all depend. 

The critics of employe representation see a likelihood that the 
men will eventually "want to run the whole establishment". 
To this Mr. Mitten answered: "That wouldn't be so bad — if the 
men knew how." Asked if this would not mean "the end of the 
employing class" he repeated, "That wouldn't be so bad." 
The point of all this lies in the reservation, "if the men knew 
how." The Industrial Republic gives the employe far greater 
facility in rising to power, but to rise he must make good. In 
the sense of being entrenched in special privilege, there will be no 
"employing class", but there will still be responsible employers. 
Without Mr. Mitten and the organization he built up about him 
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there would have been no stockholders' dividends, no wage 
dividends for "super-cooperation". His salary is $150,000 a 
year, and he owes his continuance in power to the stockholders. 

The interplay of these cooperating principles of labor, manage- 
ment and ownership raises many delicate questions. In case of 
a deadlock there must be arbitration. Presumably a code of 
industrial law will evolve, with a court to interpret it. Folk 
with an eye to the future may well question whether the in- 
dustrial court in the Kansas plan, operating within the territorial 
State, may not encounter a rival in the court within the indus- 
try — or whether we have not here the germ of two institutions 
destined to work together as State and Federal courts do now. 
Such questions are for a future doubtless far removed, but not so 
far as to be beyond the reach of thought and experiment. 

In its quasi national developments, employe representation is 
rudimentary, inchoate and as yet on trial. In hard times em- 
ployers are easily persuaded to open their books to wage earners; 
the real test will come in good times when the men are asking an 
increase. There is a similar question whether employers will 
loyally bow to the decisions of the impartial board of arbitration. 
The hope for employe representation lies in the evils it promises 
to cure. It presents the best machinery as yet devised for 
eliminating the radical "borer" and the self-seeking strike leader, 
thus reducing to a minimum the endless waste of lockout and 
strike. And it does this in a manner thoroughly republican, 
thoroughly American. 

That this development of "State rights" within the industrial 
nation will spread among our basic industries and become organ- 
ized as a system is at best a distant hope. But the need is ever 
present and the intrinsic advantages are far greater than has 
yet appeared in our practice. In England the famous Whitley 
Report outlined a system of local, regional and national "joint 
standing councils" in each industry, which in the aggregate 
establish a true industrial republic. Here again we find provision 
for self-government. The Report recommends that the State 
"give the sanction of law to agreements made by the councils". 
This, as Mr. R. M. Maclver points out in his Labor in the 
Changing World, gives to each industry a legislative power as 
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regards its own affairs and thus establishes institutions of occupa- 
tional self-government quite comparable to those of our terri- 
torial-political State. Such legislation should of course be 
subordinate to Federal law. Doubtless there will be need of a wide 
development of administrative tribunals. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has steadily grown in authority and power. 
The Railroad Labor Board and the Federal Trade Commission 
are straining forward along similar lines. A Federal Coal 
Commission is projected. At this rate, each of the basic in- 
dustries will very soon have its official liaison with Washington. 

Such a system could not fail eventually to make itself felt in 
the halls of national legislation. A Congress mainly composed 
of men elected from territorial divisions cannot truly "represent" 
a nation the organic and functional units of which are mainly 
industrial and have no definite correspondence with locality. 
If we regard Congressmen not as representatives but as mere 
delegates attentive to the will of their electors, they are even 
more manifestly futile, for their electors are a motley, ill-assorted, 
unorganized crew — laborer, capitalist, farmer, middleman, sal- 
aried worker. To which element shall the distracted delegate 
hearken? In point of fact, our parties being about evenly 
divided on major political issues, he is stampeded by some 
organized minority group — the one that makes the most noise — 
the German vote, the Irish vote, the woman vote, the prohibition 
vote. If he tries to follow his own best judgment, as some Con- 
gressmen still do, his case is scarcely better. The problems of 
government are industrial, commercial, involving highly techni- 
cal factors — and he is, usually, a lawyer. 

The essence of tyranny, it is said, is power without responsibil- 
ity. Under our present organization, or lack of it, when a group 
procures legislation it exercises this power. But there is another 
menace to the freedom of a nation, equally great — that its elected 
representatives have responsibility without power. Thanks 
to the uncontrolled activity of groups, that is the case with even 
a numerically strong majority. Congress is fast becoming a mere 
rubber stamp for selfish, warring group interests. "Will the 
Republicans control the next Congress?" one politician asked 
another in the fateful months of 1922. "What difference does 
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that make!" was the answer. "It can't control this one." 
Harassed by multifarious machinations, even the "strongest" 
majority finds itself impotent to serve not merely the nation 
but — grim portent — its own political fortunes. 

If anyone wishes to measure the superior compulsion of group 
interests when working upon Congress as now constituted, let 
him consider this : While they threatened merely the future of the 
nation, as they have done since long before the Interstate Com- 
merce Act of 1887, they were ignored or dealt with gingerly. 
Our modern sense of the evil dates from the time, in 1921, when a 
certain political group, the Republican party, perceived that they 
threatened also its continuance in power. 

Lord Bryce has noted the low standard of our national legisla- 
ture, both in personnel and in the sum total of accomplishment, 
and has given many a shrewdly observed explanation of it. 
But he omits this one, that when men chosen on a merely terri- 
torial basis endeavor to "represent" the group interests of the 
modern world the result is inevitably a scramble of futility. And 
there is a shame beyond the fact that Congress is so largely com- 
posed of impotent or evil little men; it is that the abler men of the 
business world outside are equally impotent, and often equally 
evil. When a group or an individual is denied its salutary, 
normal functioning, what object in life remains but to seek 
the selfish gain, the illegal power? Lack of self-government 
by groups, and of group representation in Congress, has diverted 
many an able man, who would gladly have served his country, 
into devious ways — to the great loss of forthright national 
leadership. 

The force of modern conditions has already placed in the 
Cabinet leaders of nation-wide groups — agriculture, labor, com- 
merce. Where is this process to end? Is it wholly inconceivable 
that our national legislature also shall quite consciously and 
frankly be composed, at least in part, of the representatives of 
industrial groups? The creative leaders of farm bureaus, mines, 
steel mills and railways, of the commercial and banking world, 
would thus find a means of working for the country as a whole 
while they voiced their nearer interests — of voicing their nearer 
interests while they worked for the country as a whole. So also 
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would groups of professional men as such — lawyers, physicians, 
clergymen, educators. Cities might be represented in their capac- 
ity as ports and commercial centres, and the territorial States would 
doubtless still have representatives, though reduced in number. 
Such questions are much mooted and only vaguely thought out; 
one must not be insistent on details. No less than the thirteen 
States that came together under the Constitution, the units of 
our modern industrial life differ in magnitude and importance. 
They differ even more widely in character and in special interests. 
Some means must be found for insuring that Congress shall truly 
represent all the people. It would profit us little to exchange the 
inefficiency of the lawyer politician for a dominance by big 
business. But there is urgent need, which many to-day recognize 
clearly, that each and all of the great factors of the industrial 
nation shall have a full measure of occupational self-government 
and be represented in Congress by men who know their needs. 
The Senate might remain wholly "territorial" as at present — 
a chamber of nationally minded men, designed to act as a brake 
upon blind faction and visionary initiative; but the House would 
contain an adequate number of able specialists, each the chosen 
representative of some great organized unit of the national life. 
With basic laws passed by such a Congress, self-government in 
each industry, aided by a national Commission, would be a 
relatively simple thing. 

At best, it is to be feared, there would be pulling and hauling 
in the "House" of these new "representatives". But at least 
the struggle would be brought out from the region of pork barrel, 
political fences and lobbying interests; it would be waged in the 
open by expert men under able leadership. The mind of the 
nation would receive new light, the blood of the nation flow red 
and warm. However problematic the details, this main fact is 
obvious; until our commonwealth has assumed some form more 
nearly respondent to modern needs there can be no genuine self- 
government, no really representative legislature, no true freedom. 

One of the largest of the groups of which the nation is composed 
— the largest with a single exception — has failed to make itself 
felt at Washington; failed even to realize the necessity of doing 
so. They are those who have no union and never strike — in- 
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dividuals oppressed by inhibitions of dignity and respectability 
and timidity when they ask for a bit more pay. But of all groups 
in the nation the middle-class brainworkers are the most cruelly, 
the most ruinously, abridged of their freedom. When labor 
strikes and employer profiteers, when this bloc or that bloc works 
its will upon Congress, they suffer — and suffer without redress. 
Whence this familiar fate of the innocent bystander? They look 
back piously to the point of view of the Fathers, ignoring all that 
stands between — ignorant especially of their own impending 
fate. In this new form which our republic is assuming, they are 
declining in numbers and in power; and that is a matter of mo- 
ment to one and all of those who care for their country and its 
future; for they are the brains of the nation, the repository and 
the guardians of all that is best in the racial stock, in the national 
tradition. They are slaves and, no less than organized labor or 
organized capital, they will search in vain for anything in the 
Constitution of the United States, in the Declaration of 
Independence, in the body of our law, which points the way to 
freedom. 

Under the Industrial Republic, their case would be different. 
They are the right hand of capital; without their creative mind 
and administrative energy, our industrial fabric entire would 
decay and crumble. They are the right hand of labor no less, 
as has been abundantly shown in tragic experiments of late both 
in Russia and in Italy. In the industrial Congress as it seems 
likely to develop, they are, each in his unit or "guild", the 
natural representatives of employer, the natural representatives 
of employed. Out of the labor of day to day, able men of all 
kinds — skilled workmen, superintendents, technicians — would 
rise to positions of industrial power; the abler among them would 
rise out of their industries to the ultimate political power at 
Washington. In this new order it would go hard if the middle 
classes were so cramped in their living as men that they could not 
hand on to the future the rich endowment they have received 
from their fathers; it would go hard if they were not permitted 
to bring into our political life the high intelligence and the crea- 
tive leadership that are to-day so conspicuously lacking. Blindest 
of all orders to their own needs, they are of all orders the most 
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essential to the nation. To labor especially they are indispensa- 
ble. Only when the brain rules the economic body shall we be 
able to guard the less well-to-do against unemployment, to 
bring free living and spiritual advancement within the range 
of the multitudes of common laborers whose bodies are 
their only capital and are productive only when "invested" in 
a job. 

Employe representation — the Industrial Republic — implies 
voting, and a voting that gives workmen power over property 
values which they own only in part. For the rank and file the chief 
interest in their industry lies in such equity as they have in the 
present and future of their jobs. The money ownership lies 
mainly in other hands. Here is a Gordian knot that the Guild 
Socialists have cut. As the masses control, in effect own, the 
political State, they say, so the masses must own and control 
the industrial State. It is high time to look equality in the 
face, beginning with its political manifestations. When asked 
what he thought of democracy, a philosopher said: "How can 
I tell? It has never been tried." When the balance of our 
party system is struck, this will have to be set down, whether as 
debit or credit, that it has consistently stood between the nation 
and the creed it professes. We have had an oligarchy of bosses 
and office holders hand in hand with a plutocracy that sustained 
them. We have now a tyranny of organized minority groups. 
But we have never had a democracy. There may be those who 
will say that we could not have been worse off. They will do 
well to remember that the logical end of pure democracy is 
Socialism — the postulated equality of Jefferson carried beyond 
the political sphere to its logical conclusion in the industrial 
sphere. That equality in the ownership and direction of in- 
dustry is a feasible programme politically, to achieve which is well 
within the power of a majority, was shown in wartime when the 
political state quite generally "expropriated" the industrial 
fabric, even to such portions of individual wealth as it deemed 
needful. If the majority of American citizens ever really desire 
to bolshevize industry, due process of law will not be lacking. 
Now in an industrial nation the majority must always be un- 
skilled laborers. Questions arise as to the qualifications for 
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citizenship — whether the doctrine of equality has not betrayed 
us into making the standard unduly low. 

That the liberalizing movement of the nineteenth century was 
on the whole salutary, few will question. To the bitter hardship 
which the Industrial Revolution imposed upon the factory 
worker it opposed the Christian sense of brotherhood; and it is 
mingling with this, in ever increasing proportion, a sane regard 
for the racial health and vitality. Upon the humane impulse 
that so largely inspired the democratic revolution the world 
can never, should never, turn its back. But it is high time to 
realize that its theory and dogma are extreme — in effect, false. 
Men are not created equal. A very large part of our population, 
almost fourteen millions, are of alien birth, with little experience 
in self-government and often no aptitude for it. The army 
mental tests, though made in haste under unfavorable conditions 
and admittedly subject to revision, show beyond question that 
the average of our citizens is alarmingly low. Almost a quarter 
of the draft men (24.9 per cent) were, by any genuine test, 
illiterate — and, at least, by inference, twenty -five millions of the 
American people. Over 47 per cent were technically morons, 
with a "mental age" under twelve years. "The only remedy 
for democracy," say the Socialists, "is more democracy and al- 
ways more and more democracy." In plain terms, if a citizen- 
ship of literates fails, add the illiterates; if that fails, add the 
morons, the imbeciles, the idiots. 

Even in its mitigated form as practiced to-day, democracy is 
not the yokefellow but the antithesis of freedom. It means 
lowering the standard of political thought, of political honesty, 
of independence and vigor in political leadership; it means a very 
real tyranny of the selfish and the base over generous and far- 
sighted patriotism. These people are, to be sure, still our broth- 
ers, with a claim upon our generosity very real and compelling. 
But we can no longer delude ourselves with the idea that political 
enfranchisement means political regeneration. There is a multi- 
tude of those who — quite aside from the effect on our institu- 
tions — are themselves only the more depraved in casting a vote. 

If under the new order toward which we are tending this 
ignorant and degraded multitude were to exert their will, the 
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possibilities of organic group representation, otherwise so bright, 
could only be seriously dimmed. These people are the great 
liability, the great danger, of the republic. If only in order to 
preserve the resources which we devote to their care, the in- 
dustrial fabric must be ruled by those who are literate, and 
have in their blood the instincts and the capacities of free 
men. 

In the eighteenth century, and well on into the nineteenth, 
citizenship was not so much a right as a privilege, a responsibility; 
there were many qualifications, chiefly of property. It does not 
seem unreasonable that only those who have a stake in the coun- 
try shall have a part in its government. But that idea was lost 
in Jefferson's "Revolution of 1800" and the coming of the In- 
dustrial Revolution. We live in a world of new values, new 
standards. The chief wealth of the major portion of our citizens 
to-day lies, not in that landed "property " in which Noah Webster 
saw the bulwark of freedom, nor in anything measured by money, 
but in their own character and training — their jobs. By what 
standard, then, shall the capacity for citizenship be measured? 
One word holds a vast idea — service. In wartime it was an 
idea familiar to all. Some served at the front and some at home: 
neither was more essential than the other. As it happened the 
rewards were very unequal. Some found glory and death in 
France; others riches at home and the ignominy of the profiteer. 
In a truly industrial Republic, truly patriotic, that would not be 
possible. 

On the fourth of March, 1921, certain words were spoken which 
at the time passed unregarded and apparently uncomprehended. 
This was perhaps because the speaker was generally thought, 
and sometimes is, a backward looking patriot. These are the 
words: 

I can vision the ideal republic, where every man is called to the flag or 
assigned to duty for whatever service, military or civic, he is best fitted; where 
we may call to universal service every plant, agency or facility, all in the sub- 
lime sacrifice for country, and not one penny of war profit shall inure to the 
benefit of private individual, corporation or combination, but all above the 
normal shall flow into the defense chest of the nation. . . . Out of such 
universal service will come a new unity of spirit and purpose, a new confidence 
and consecration. . . . Then we should have little or no disorganization 
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of our economic, industrial and commercial system, no staggering war debts. 
. . . Envy and jealousy would have no soil for their menacing develop- 
ment and revolution would be without the passion that engenders it. 

National service! Is it too much to expect that, in order to 
become a citizen, a man or woman shall be skilled in his job — 
trained to serve in office or factory, in navy or army, in hospital 
or government bureau, and shall have access through books 
and the press to the sources of sound judgment; that those who 
are not literate and have no capital of skill shall have no voice in 
government? Is there any better basis for citizenship than the 
ability and the willingness to serve? Only a nation of skilled 
citizens, free men in the practice of their craft and capable of 
sacrifice, can ever be truly a republic, truly free. 

Who will oppose this limitation of the franchise? Not the 
trade unionists. They are "the aristocrats of labor". They are 
well paid, intelligent, having their own homes and bank accounts; 
they are eager as Americans to make good — and are sorely beset 
by the rising tide of industrial democrats led by the radical 
"borer". The middle class of brainworkers will be for a sane 
limitation of the franchise to a man. To achieve it, they need 
only organization, a programme, a slogan. 

The word "republicanism" was familiar to the Fathers as it 
sounds strange to us. It embodies the idea which, however 
unconsciously, has shaped the development of our nation — the 
idea of common welfare and national good, avoiding alike self- 
centred individualism and tyrannical control. If such repub- 
licanism is to succeed, the right to vote must be very widely 
diffused — open to all who are qualified by their own sound charac- 
ter to know men, by their intelligence to judge of measures. But 
it must also be limited to those who have the ability, and accept 
the liability, to serve. 

The vision far outruns the possibilities of the present, outruns 
all human capacity for filling in details. But what matters 
chiefly is that there shall be a vision. It will not be ignored 
forever, even though voiced quadrennially in the inaugural 
address of the President of the United States. 

John Cobbin. 



